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But as there is no language for the Infinite, 
How can we express its mysteries 
Infinite words? 
Or how can the visions of the ecstatic 
Be described in earthly formula? 
So mystics veil their meanings 
in these shadows of the unseen 

Mahmud Sa ‘adu ’l-Din Shabistari 
( quoted in al-Attas 1963: 25) 



Preface 



Contemporary accounts of Malay culture that focus on shamanism, dance, medicine 
and performance reveal only a partial view of Malay mysticism. However, given 
knowledge of the Malay martial art (silat) a more comprehensive understanding of 
Malay mysticism, religion, sorcery and magic becomes possible. Recognizing the 
silat master’s {guru silat) role in Malay mysticism reconfigures the social anthro- 
pology of Malay religion, sorcery and magic. Hence this account explores Malay 
mysticism, shamanism and sorcery from the perspective of silat , which may be 
considered as a kind of embodied war magic or warrior religion. 

Shadows of the Prophet: Martial Arts and Sufi Mysticism is based upon my doc- 
toral dissertation (Farrer 2006b). Part I of the book, reflections , outlines the method- 
ological and theoretical base of the research. Chapter 1 outlines the fieldwork method 
of performance ethnography used to investigate a transnational silat organization 
called Seni Silat Haqq Melayu. This group are an offshoot of the Islamic Haqqani- 
Naqshbandi Sufi Order headed internationally by Shaykh Nazim, and led in South- 
east Asia by a Malay Prince; H.R.H. Shaykh Raja Ashman. Readers who prefer to 
delve directly into the ethnographic materials may skip Chapter 2, which contains 
an extensive academic literature review of anthropological theories of art, embodi- 
ment, magic, and performance read alongside Malay animism, shamanism, ritual 
and theatre. This reading encouraged me to merge perspectives from the anthropol- 
ogy of art with the anthropology of performance to conceptualise silat through the 
“performance of enchantment” and the “enchantment of performance.” 

Part II, echoes, sketches eleven silat styles, alongside silat weaponry, dance, 
and martial techniques, before turning to the distinctive features of Seni Silat 
Haqq (Chapter 3). Next, I address the cosmology of silat , especially the shadow 
and reflection soul, which relates to Islamic Sufism, Malay magic, shadow theatre, 
and to notions of appearance and reality. Changing tack I consider Islam as a war- 
rior religion, analyzing the secrets of the prayer, chanting ( dhikr ), and the idea of 
becoming a shadow of the Prophet (Chapter 4). 

Part III, doubles, explores the guru silat in the creation and maintenance of silat , 
and provides detailed genealogical data. I outline the career of the guru silat and 
regard how they double one another through spontaneous bodily movement ( gerak ), 
consider ritual empowerment granted through worldly and other-worldly powers, 
including rajas, saints, and spirits, and explore the relation of the guru silat to the 
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state (Chapter 5). Chapter 6 considers silat practitioners travelling from England to 
Malaysia, and Malaysian practitioners travelling to England to stage a theatre show. 
British students experienced social dramas engineered through collective forty- 
day retreats where adherents expected to break their egos ( nafs ), which considered 
alongside theatre raises questions concerning how social and aesthetic dramas feed 
into one another. 

Part IV, shadows, charts the unseen realm ( alam ghaib). Divination rituals pro- 
vide the guru silat with a personality theory, followed by an ordeal through boiling 
oil to reveal the power of God to grant invulnerability. The experience of these ritu- 
als examined together with cross-cultural and historical data, alongside theories of 
debunking, ritual heat, and war magic, let me to propose a theory of occulturation , 
meaning the attribution of occult power to esoteric skills (Chapter 7). Finally, Chap- 
ter 8 traces death and the afterlife. In summoning the shadows of the potent dead via 
martial dance, artwork, and urobic icons silat physically and spiritually transforms 
the practitioner by relinquishing their fear of death. 
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Chapter 1 

Seni Silat Haqq Melayu: A Sufi Martial Art 



The integral connection of religion or spirituality to Asian martial arts has long been 
known, as has the correlation of combative forms to the nobility. For example, in 
Japan the Samurai followed the code of bushido , a derivative of Buddhism and Shin- 
toism, and in some styles of Chinese kung fu sets of movements are named “Buddha 
hands” and “yin yang seizing hands.” Therefore it is not surprising that religion, 
mysticism, and magic are embodied in Malay martial arts (, silat ), or that silat was 
once considered to be the exclusive purview of the Malay aristocracy. 1 Along with 
noble and spiritual connections many Asian combative forms, including silat , are 
also linked to medicine, art, and calligraphy, but these links and their overall assem- 
blage have rarely received attention in the Malaysianist anthropological literature. 

“Martial art” is a modern term for Asian combative practices and the discourses 
arising from them spanning long centuries of transmission. Martial arts are a whole 
comprised of philosophy, religion, magic, medicine, and the combat skills needed to 
defend the self, family, community, religion, and state; as such they are microcosms 
of culture par excellence. By “martial art” I am referring to an ontological and an 
epistemological category; a martial art is composed from a series of parts (philoso- 
phy, religion, magic, medicine, and combat skills), conceived and configured into 
an analytical whole. Therefore martial arts may be understood as a complex “mul- 
tiplicity” (Deleuze and Guattari 2002: 8). 2 



1 Malaysian informants use the term silat to describe Malay martial arts. Following their use I 
employ silat as a noun, and bersilat as a verb meaning to “play” silat. Bersilat is abbreviated 
from “ bermain silat” which literally means “to play silat .” Pesilat refers to what Malays call the 
“ silat player” or practitioner. There is a formidable arsenal of terms used to refer to martial arts in 
Southeast Asia, and many problems of definition, semantics and synonyms. In Malaysia, Malay 
martial arts are referred to as seni silat (the art of silat), bersilat, ilmu silat, {silat science/magic), 
and seni-beladiri (self defence). Gayong is another synonym for silat in Malaysia and Sumatra. 
There are many variations in Indonesia, but basically in Sumatra silat is called silek, and in Java 
silat is known as pencak silat. Chinese kung fu fused with silat is known as kuntao. 

2 Martial arts offer insights into discourses of power, body, self, identity (Zarrilli 1998), gender, 
sexuality, health, colonialism, nationalism (Alter 1992, 2000), history, culture (Sheppard 1972), 
emotions (Rashid 1990), and warrior cults (Elliot 1998). Ethnographic literature documenting the 
martial arts began to flower in the 1990s including, for example, Lowell Lewis (1992) on the 
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